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PREFACE 

Each  generation  has  a  responsibility  to  the  succeeding  generation 
to  reflect  by  various  ways  its  deeds  and  thoughts,  so  that  historical 
continuity  can  be  maintained  and  a  basis  for  better  understanding 
the  future  may  be  obtained. 

Our  keen  interest  in  this  Colony,  established  in  1638,  has  recently 
been  stirred  by  the  sweeping  changes  in  appearance  of  the  commun- 
ity, through  demolition  of  old  landmarks  in  the  down-town  area. 

As  we  study  the  past,  reflect  on  the  present  and  project  the  future, 
no  material  to  my  knowledge  has  come  to  light  which  provides  such 
secrets  of  the  era  of  1871  as  does  the  contents  of  the  bronze  box  which 
was  placed  in  the  cornerstone  of  the  old  Insurance  Building,  erected 
that  year  by  the  American  National  Life  and  Trust  Company,  and 
more  recently  known  as  the  Gamble-Desmond  Building. 

Through  sheer  hard  work  and  imagination,  Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Evans 
has  used  the  material  and  provided  us  with  an  amusing  account,  with 
fascinating  observations  of  civic  problems  which  were  current  in  that 
time,  and  which  still  seem  to  be  unresolved. 

G.  Harold  Welch 


The  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society 

acknowledge,  with  most   sincere   appreciation,   the  generosity   of 

Mr.  G.  Harold  \\  elch 

whose  contriibution  has  made  possible  the  pubilication  of   this   Paper. 


Chapel  SiRtEx  wd  Gregson  Street  in  the  1850s. 
Site  of  the  Insurance  Building. 
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The  Insurance  Building— Gamble-Desmond  Building. 
Erected  1871. 


A  CORNERSTONE  OF   1871   FOCUSES 
A  BUSTLING  NEW  HAVEN 

Many  a  New  Havener's  heart  has  leaped  up  when  after  a  prolonged 
absence  from  town  he  first  sees  again  the  familiar  New  Haven  Green. 

It  happened  to  me  a  few  years  ago.  I  looked  and  then  I  blinked, 
for  when  I  went  away  an  old  landmark  had  stood  where  now  there 
was  but  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The  building  known  to  most  of  us  as 
"Gamble-Desmond's"  was  gone. 

The  owner  of  the  property,  Mr.  G.  Harold  Welch,  explained  to  me 
that  one  of  the  provisos  of  its  sale  by  Trinity  Church  (it  previously 
had  only  been  leased)  was  that  the  building  should  be  torn  down  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  so  doing,  a  bronze  box  was  discovered  under  the 
cornerstone.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Welch,  I  was  the  first  person 
to  peruse  its  contents. 

As  the  papers  came  to  light  one  by  one,  I  held  my  breath,  feeling 
the  pleased  expectancy  of  a  child  emptying  a  bulging  stocking  on 
Christmas  morning,  intellectual  curiosity,  and  a  feeling  very  like  re- 
spect. For  87  years  those  papers  had  been  sealed  from  the  world.  What 
ones,  I  wondered,  were  considered  of  sufficient  importance  in  1871  to 
be  placed  under  the  cornerstone  of  a  building  which  the  press  of  the 
day  said  was  to  be  "the  most  imposing  in  the  city,  perhaps  in  the 
state"? 

One  of  the  papers,  dated  October  28th,  1871,  with  the  heading 
"American  National  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  Insurance  Building,  New 
Haven,"  listed  the  names  of  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  company 
headed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Noyes,  the  new  President,  successor  to  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  Silliman,  Sr.  It  also  gave  the  names  of  the  Building 
Committee,  the  builders,  and  the  name  of  the  architect,  Mr.  David 
R.  Brown.  There  were  38  items  in  all  in  the  box.*  Lend  me  your 
imagination  and  I  shall  attempt  to  create  for  you  New  Haven  as  it  was 
in  1871.  I  shall  not  paint  individual  portraits,  but  rather  give  a 
broad  picture  of  the  city  as  a  whole— its  aspect,  its  people,  their  doings, 
their  thoughts,  and  their  interests.  In  so  doing  I  shall  use  only  material 
contained  in  the  bronze  box. 

I  have  read  all  of  these  various  books  and  papers  and  as  I  read, 
time  seemed  to  melt  away  until  I,  too,  was  there  on  that  bright  fall 
day  of  Saturday,  October  28,  1871.  I,  too,  was  proud  to  be  a  citizen 
of  New  Haven,  a  beautiful  and  fast  growing  city  in  a  young,  expanding 
country.  Besides  the  persons  listed  we  know  that  other  guests  were 
there  that  day.  The  National  Insurance  Convention  had  been  meet- 
ing in  New  York.  Mr.  Noyes  had  invited  delegates  to  attend  the  cere- 
monies and  their  President,  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Miller,  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone. The  visitors  left  New  York  early  that  morning  by  express  train 
in  a  special  car  provided  by  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad. 
They  were  met  by  the  officers  of  the  American  National  Life  k  Trust 

*The  bronze  box  and  its  contents,  displayed  the  evening  Mrs.  Evans  gave  this 
Paper,  has  now  been  deposited  in  the  Society's  library  by  Mr.  G.  Harold  Welch. 
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Co.  and  escorted  to  their  offices  on  Chapel  Street.  Carriages  were 
provided  and  they  were  taken  for  a  drive  around  the  city  and  suburbs, 
reaching  the  site  of  the  new  building  on  Chapel  Street  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Green  in  time  for  the  ceremony.  Afterwards  they  were 
to  dine  at  Brewster  Hall  and  then  to  return  to  New  York  by  express. 

The  plan  of  the  building  called  for  a  front  of  118  feet  and  a  height 
of  110  feet.  There  was  to  be  a  granite  front,  and  a  double  mansard 
roof.  Perhaps  to  our  jaded  20th  century  eyes,  accustomed  to  modern 
skysCTapers,  that  same  building  known  then  as  "The  Insurance  Build- 
ing," later  as  "Gamble-Desmond's,"  did  not  seem  so  imposing.  Then 
it  was  considered  very  grand. 

While  New  Haveners  looked  at  the  visiting  gentlemen  in  their  high 
beaver  hats  being  driven  about  in  fine  carriages  (New  Haven  was  justly 
proud  of  its  carriages)  what  did  the  visitors  see  and  hear  as  they  drove 
about  the  city?  What  did  their  guides  tell  them?  What  did  they  ob- 
serve themselves?   What  kind  of  city  was  New  Haven  in  1871? 

Since  Theophilus  Eaton,  John  Davenport,  and  others  had  concluded 
with  Momauguin,  the  Sachem  of  the  Quinnipiac  Indians,  'the  purchase 
of  the  site  of  New  Haven  for  12  coats  of  English  cloth,  as  many  spoons, 
hatchets,  and  hoes,  2  dozen  knives,  a  dozen  porringers,  and  4  cases  of 
knives  and  scissors,  plus  a  promise  of  protection  from  their  enemies, 
234  years  had  passed.  The  settlement  had  prospered  and  grown,  first 
as  the  first  town  of  New  Haven  Colony,  and  later  as  one  of  the  two 
capitals  of  Connecticut.  (The  State  House  was  still  sitanding  on  the 
Green  in  1871.)  Now,  New  Haven  was  the  largest  city  in  the  state, 
and  would  remain  co-capital,  with  Hartford,  until  1874.  It  was  almost 
100  years  since  the  first  city  charter  in  1784,  and  the  first  general 
census  of  the  United  States  in  1790.  Then  New  Haven  was  a  town  of 
a  little  over  4,000.  Since  then  the  town  had  gi^own  steadily  enough 
until  1836.  From  then  until  1846  the  city  remained  almost  stationary 
both  in  population  and  material  growth. 

In  1846  a  wonderful  thing  happened.  I  quote  from  Benham's  Direc- 
tory: "A  new  thrill  of  excitement  ran  through  our  streets  and  along 
the  avenues  of  business  and  trade.  .  .  .  That  wonderful  Titan,  Steam, 
appears  upon  the  iron  tramways  leading  to  and  from  our  city."  Work- 
shops, trade,  industry,  labor  increased.  The  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
people  leaped  up  by  millions  annually.  In  20  years  it  increased  almost 
nine-fold  over  the  almost  stationary  decades  preceding  the  introduction 
of  steam  and  the  iron  rail  as  agents  of  locomotion.  There  was  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  population  until,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
just  6  years  after  the  Civil  War,  New  Haven  was  a  city  of  over  50,000 
persons,  and  had  a  Grand  List  of  over  $41,000,000.  There  were  6  rail- 
roads going  to  and  from  the  "mammoth  depot"  on  State  Street.  On  the 
whole  they  were  fairly  free  of  accidents,  although  a  train  had  hit  a  yoke 
of  oxen  near  Berlin  a  few  days  before.  The  locomotives  were  individual 
and  ornamented.  I  wonder  if  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Express 
which  brought  the  out-of-town  guests  was  pulled  by  that  railroad's  new- 
est locomotive  described  in  the  Democratic  Lever  of  that  date.  It  had 
a  painting  on  each  side  of  the  tender  representing  pumpkin  seeds  and 
wooden  nutmegs— the  early  emblems  of  Connecticut  productiveness  and 
enterprise. 
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Transportation  on  land  was  active  and  equally  so  was  that  by  water. 
The  harbor  was  busy  all  the  year  round,  open  to  navigation  at  all 
seasons,  and  with  a  channel  said  to  be  "unequaled  in  the  world  for 
immunity  to  storm  and  shipwreck."  On  this  particular  day  there  were 
113  vessels  loading  and  unloading,  or  waiting  their  turn  at  several  piers 
between  Long  Wharf  and  the  steamboat  docks.  Fishing  and  oyster  boats 
were  abundant.  Packets,  and  sound  steamers  and  ferries  plied  their 
courses.  Raw  materials  poured  into  the  city  by  these  various  ways,  and 
manufactured  articles  poured  out.  It  was  said  that  there  was  no  city 
in  the  Union  where  the  inventive  genius  of  the  people  was  excelled,  or 
where  machine  making  was  carried  to  greater  perfection. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  manufacture  of  carriages  had  been  ex- 
tensive in  New  Haven  and  Mr,  James  Brewster's  factory  at  the  foot  of 
Wooster  Street  was  the  best  known.  Carriage  building  had  continued. 
H.  Killam  &  Co.  (only  one  of  39  carriage  manufacturers,  plus  18  making 
carriage  parts)  had  listed  in  their  advertisement  what  types  of  carriages 
they  offered  for  sale:  "Coaches,  Caleches,  Clarences,  Landaus,  Landau- 
lettes.  Coupes,  Coupelettes,  Bretts  and  Phaetons."  The  finest  of  woods 
went  into  their  making,  and  from  the  advertising  cuts  we  see  that  their 
lines  were  graceful,  and  their  appearance  elegant. 

It  was  not  only  in  carriage  making  that  New  Haven  excelled.  The 
city  was  the  manufacturing  center  of  Southern  New  England.  The 
number  of  different  products  produced  was  tremendous.  A  thousand 
and  one  different  articles  were  manufactured  by  various  companies. 
Sargent  &  Co.,  The  Clock  Co.,  and  the  Winchester  Repeating  Fire 
Arms  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the  Winchester  rifle  renowned  ajt  home 
and  abroad,  were  among  the  largest.  Winchester's,  formerly  the  Henry 
Repeating  Arms  Co.,  had  moved  ito  New  Haven  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War.  It  had  built  a  large  factory  and  many  workmen's  houses  in 
Newhallville.  There  were  many  others.  One  factory  alone,  made  over 
5,000  different  articles  of  brass,  iron,  and  other  metals. 

From  a  long  list,  I  pick  a  few  industries  almost  at  random: 

17  harness  and  saddlemakers 

A  whip  manufacturer 

76  Boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  jobbers 

6  Brewers 

Several  cigar  makers 

A  sail  maker 

17  Corset  and  hoop  skirt  manufacturers  (Ladies  were  ad- 
vised to  go  to  K.  E.  Riley's  on  Chapel  Street,  "for  a 
well  fitting  corset,  a  hoop  skirt,  or  a  bustle.") 

Several  builders  of  pianos,  melodeons,  and  organs 

An  ivory  and  tortoise  shell  manufacturer  (I  imagine  an 
adjunct  of  the  piano  business.) 

There  were  several  friction  match  factories,  the  largest  located  in  the 
nearby  manufacturing  village  of  Westville,  which  belonged  to  the  town 
but  not  the  city  of  New  Haven.  A  natural  location  when  we  remember 
that  the  friction  match  was  first  invented  in  Woodbridge.  The  list  goes 
on  and  on,  and  was  constantly  being  augmented.  The  great  Clock 
Works  were  being  enlarged,  and  the  hive  of  manufacturies  on  Whitney 
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Avenue  was  increasing.  There  were  374  manufacturing  establishments 
in  New  Haven  with  an  invested  capital  of  $9,000,000.  We  read  that,  in 
the  American  Institute  Fair  then  going  on  in  New  York  City  in  a  "large 
hall  brilliantly  lighted  by  hundreds  of  gas  jets,"  the  Nutmeg  State  led 
in  quality  and  variety  of  products  and  that  New  Haven's  entries  won 
"prizes  coveted  by  all  inventors  and  producers." 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  manufacturies  of  New  Haven,  because 
ithey  were  largely  what  gave  the  city  its  bustle,  prosperity,  and  fame. 
However,  it  was  a  diverse  community.  We  see  listed  merchants  and 
bankers,  blacksmiths  and  horseshoers,  brewers  and  artists,  teachers  and 
students.  We  count  40  wholesale  oyster  dealers,  representing  a  large 
and  important  industry.  They  averaged  130  gallons  of  oysters  per  day, 
or  a  daily  business  of  5,000  gallons  of  oysters.  Each  firm  had  at  least  25 
openers,  besides  diggers. 

There  were  72  lawyers,  and  68  doctors.  All  trades  and  professions 
are  represented.  There  were  65  Protestant  Clergymen,  of  whom  34  were 
Congregational  and  31  of  the  various  other  protestant  denominations; 
4  Catholic  priests;  3  Jewish  rabbis.  I  count  15  Banks,  4  Insurance  Com- 
panies, and  85  Saloons.  There  are  57  listed  Societies,  of  whom  13  were 
Temperance  Societies  and  1  Cricket  Club.  There  was  a  Y.M.C.A.  in 
rooms  over  tlie  City  Bank  at  Chapel  and  Orange  Streets,  but  no 
Y.W.C.A.  Of  course  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  other  mili- 
tary organizations  were  extremely  active. 

In  1784  the  people  of  New  Haven  were  almost  wholly  of  English 
descent.  (There  was  a  smattering  of  colored.)  Since  then  there  had 
been  an  Irish  immigration  and,  more  recently,  a  German  one,  so  that 
although  there  were  other  nationalities  present  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  of  Saxon,  Celt,  or  Teuton  lineage.  (I  looked  in  vain  for 
a  single  Italian  name!) .  The  only  place  where  I  found  an  actual  break- 
down of  numbers  according  to  nationality  was  in  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Police  for  1870  on  the  nationality  of  prisoners.  Perhaps  these  sta- 
tistics are  hardly  instructive  to  use  for  people  of  one  nationality  may 
tend  to  be  more  law  abiding  than  those  of  another.  I  am  no  sociologist. 
However,  I  quote  from  that  report: 

Of  2,  495  persons  arrested  in  1870: 
1,049  were  Americans 
962      "      Irish 
146      "      Germans 
100      "      English 

115      "      all  other  nationalities  put   together, 
including  2  Indians. 

If  one  can  judge  from  these  statistics,  except  for  the  Irish  and  Germans, 
our  foreign  born  were  few.  The  Irish  immigration  to  New  Haven  had 
started  about  1830  and  continued  until  the  Civil  War,  the  largest  num- 
ber coming  at  the  time  of  the  great  potato  famine  in  1846.  They  were 
mostly  very  poor,  forced  from  home  by  near  starvation.  Although  their 
language  was  the  same,  they  were  a  different  type  of  personality  from  the 
descendants  of  the  pilgrims,  and  were  the  first  to  bring  Catholicism  to  the 
area.  The  large  German  migration  to  New  Haven  started  later  than  the 
Irish  and  continued  to  the  time  of  which  I  speak.   Many  of  them  had 
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arrived  in  1848  at  the  time  that  Carl  Schurz  came  to  this  country,  and 
like  him  had  come  for  political  reasons.  Indeed,  the  Germans  were 
regarded  rather  wistfully  as  more  knowledgeable  politically  than  the 
older  citizens  and  their  political  integrity  was  respected.  There  was 
much  talk  in  the  papers  of  trying  to  capture  "the  German  vote."  We 
read,  "a  large  meeting  of  Germans  adopted  resolutions  declaring  they 
would  support  none  but  honest,  capable  men  irrespective  of  party." 
Carl  Schurz  was  of  course  a  prominent,  national  figure  of  great  influ- 
ence, and  his  opinions,  works,  and  political  platform  are  quoted  again 
and  again  in  the  various  newspapers,  both  English  and  German.  I  did 
not  find  in  the  bronze  box  an  actual  estimate  of  the  number  of  Germans 
in  New  Haven  but  even  without  it  there  is  ample  evidence  of  their 
presence  and  their  impact  on  the  life  of  the  community.  They  brought 
a  different  language  and  a  different  culture.  One  reads  German  names 
in  business  and  in  the  professions  and  on  the  faculty  of  the  college. 
Much  of  the  highly  skilled  labor  in  the  factories  was  German,  and 
fine  German  mechanics  had  moved  to  the  city  when  Winchester's 
moved  here.  In  1871  there  were  5  German  Churches  in  New  Haven 
plus  a  house  on  the  corner  of  Brewery  and  Chapel  Streets  which  was 
being  converted  to  make  a  sixth.  There  was  a  German  Theater  on 
Court  Street,  a  German  Concert  Hall,  a  German  Hotel,  German  board- 
inghouses  and  restaurants.  The  city  Board  of  Education  maintained 
special  German-English  schools  for  the  "Children  of  German  parents 
who  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  English  language  to  enter 
the  regular  schools." 

There  were  11  newspapers  published  in  New  Haven.  (I  omit  the 
college  papers)  and  of  these  2  were  German-^the  Connecticut  Beobach- 
ter,  and  the  Connecticut  Republikaner.  Much  of  the  news  is  the  same 
as  seen  in  the  English  papers,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  different  flavor  to 
it.    The  local  news  sounds  gay.    We  read  of: 

"Dramatische  Vorstellung  der  Deutschen  Theater-Gesellschaft  in  Neu- 
endeutschen  Theater,  Court  Strasse  Ecke  Orange  Strasse"  or:  "Die 
Abend-Unterhakung  des  Teutonia  Mannerchor"  and  that  "Der  Turn- 
verein  gibt  seinem  Freuden  ein  ausserordenitliches  Tanz-kranzchen." 
We  read  of  the  "New  Haven  Schillerbundes"  and  of  the  "Schiitzen 
Verein"  of  "Lagerbier  und  Wein  Salons"  and  of  "Brot  und  Kiichen 
backerei."  All  these  seem  a  little  bit  of  Germany  transplanted  to  New 
Haven.  But  when  I  read  "Letzten  Sams  tag  wurden  die  Bootwett-fahren 
der  Studenten  auf  den  Saltonstall  See  abgehalten,  w^obei  sich  die  Poly- 
techniker  wiederum  als  die  Besten  erwiessen,"  I  am  startled  and  admit 
that  it  took  me  an  instant  to  realize  that  the  Sheff  Crew  had  won  the 
boat  races  Saturday  on  Lake  Saltonstall! 

The  national  news  is  good  but  again  our  typically  American  names 
and  terms  ring  peculiarly  in  German  as  when  we  read  of  "Der  Ku 
Klux  Krieg  von  Sud  Carolina"  (Didn't  we  read  of  that  again,  recent- 
ly?) or  a  paragraph  "Zur  Charakteristik  des  Carpetbaggerthums."  Not 
surprisingly  the  foreign  news  is  excellent,  better  than  in  the  English 
papers.  There  are  reviews  of  continental  dramas  and  concerts,  the 
doings  of  royalty,  the  peace  terms  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  We 
recognize  the  power  of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  Prinz  von  Bismarck,  and 
are  disturbed  by  that  strange  character  Karl  Marx.    One  item  seems 
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most  familiar  as  it  seems  to  crop  up  after  every  war:  "Die  Tunnelrung 
des  Englischen  Canals"  which  could  really  proceed  now  that  the  war 
was  over.  I  read  the  same  thing  after  World  War  I,  and  was  told  it 
again  in  England  shortly  after  World  War  II  and  last  week  I  read  it 
again.  With  our  thoughts  and  eyes  soaring  upwards  to  space  and  new 
worlds  to  conquer,  will  we  bother  now  to  tunnel  beneath  anything,  I 
wonder? 

We  have  spent  too  long  scanning  the  German  newspapers,  and  must 
hurry  back  to  our  out-of-town  visitors.  They  had  approached  New 
Haven  by  train  past  the  "celebrated  watering  place,  Savin  Rock," 
said  to  be  "long  and  favorably  known  to  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the 
country',"  and  had  gone  through  "beautiful  West  Haven— very  like  an 
English  village."  They  doubtless  looked  across  the  busy  harbor  to  the 
tall  lighthouse  standing  proudly  on  Five  Mile  Point  on  the  charming 
shoreline.  Probably  their  hosts  pointed  out  Fair  Haven  which  only  a 
few  months  before  had  been  joined  to  the  city  of  New  Haven.  They 
noticed  the  "elegant  and  commodius  residences"  on  Fair  Haven 
Heights.  Surely,  they  would  want  to  see  the  place  which  supplied  even 
the  "remotest  settlements  of  the  far  West  with  that  standing  American 
luxury— Fair  Haven  oysters." 

It  was  a  bright,  brisk  fall  day  (it  had  already  snowed  in  Litchfield 
County)  and  I  think  our  guests  must  have  been  glad  to  leave  the  noisy 
train  with  its  puffing  engine,  and  to  start  off  in  comfortable  carriages 
for  their  drive  about  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  streets  were  tree-lined, 
but  less  than  4  of  the  90  miles  of  roads  were  paved.  Chapel  Street  had 
a  wooden  pavement.  Mayor  Lewis  had  cautioned  the  citizens  that  a 
system  of  sewerage  should  be  started,  and  that  it  should  be  laid  before 
the  streets  were  paved.  Perhaps  the  lack  of  an  adequate  sewage  system 
had  something  to  do  with  the  number  of  typhoid  cases  in  the  city. 

The  vital  statistics  for  the  year  1869  are  interesting.  There  were 
1,427  births  and  1,178  deaths.  Of  the  latter,  324  were  under  1  year 
and  188,  under  5  years.  Infancy  was  a  dangerous  time  of  life.  After 
five  years  one's  chance  of  survival  was  better  until  the  twenties  when 
there  were  104  deaths,  probably  by  the  number-one  killer  of  that  day, 
consumption.  The  6  leading  causes  of  death  were,  in  the  sequence 
given: 

Consumption  154 

Scarlet  fever  98 

Pneumonia  82 

Cholera  infantum  75 

Convulsions  54 

Typhoid  50 

There  were  6  deaths  due  to  diphtheria  that  year,  and  1  to  typhus. 
(All  of  these  are  reaching  the  vanishing  point  as  causes  of  death  in 
today's  statistics.)  Nevertheless,  New  Haven  could  be  proud  of  its 
health  record.  There  was  no  yellow  fever,  which  was  raging  at  Charles- 
ton at  that  time.  More  remarkable,  there  was  no  smallpox,  which  was 
then  in  Bridgeport  and  there  was  a  really  dreadful  smallpox  epidemic 
going  on  in  Philadelphia.  Over  1,200  cases,  with  309  deaths  were  re- 
ported thus  far  during  the  month  of  October  in  that  city.  A  smallpox 
flag  announced  its  presence.    A  farmer  in  Bristol  was  said  to  have 
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raised  a  smallpox  flag  at  the  entrance  to  his  orchard  to  keep  thieves 
away  from  his  fruit.    His  ruse  was  successful. 

There  were  two  general  hospitals  in  the  sitate,  one  in  Hartford 
and,  in  New  Haven,  the  General  Hospital  Society  of  Connecticut  on 
Cedar  Street.  There  were  also  two  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  in 
Hartford  and  in  Middletown.  Unless  dangerous,  however,  the  de- 
mented were  usually  put  in  the  community  alms  house.  There  was 
a  complaint  that  the  expense  for  the  insane  poor  was  increasing  in 
greater  proportion  than  that  for  any  other  poor.  New  Haven's  poor 
farm  was  above  Norton  Street.  It  had  had  a  bad  year  financially  owing 
to  the  drouth  which  had  destroyed  the  crops.  Soon,  however,  those  in 
charge  hoped  to  realize  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  sale  of  that  land, 
as  a  fine  new  poorhouse  was  being  built  at  Springside  near  West  Rock. 
I  doubt  that  thoughts  of  public  health,  which  is  a  modern  science, 
not  then  defined,  troubled  our  visitors  a  whit. 

As  they  drove  along  they  must  surely  have  noticed  the  chestnut 
venders  who  were  roasting  chestnuts  at  almost  every  prominent  street 
corner.  It  was  a  good  year  for  nutting.  Butternuts  and  beechnuts 
abounded  and  walnuts  were  selling  at  $2.00  per  bushel.  But  it  was  the 
chestnut  that  was  really  popular.  The  aroma  of  the  roasting  chestnuts 
must  have  wafted  to  the  carriages.  Perhaps  the  visitors  stopped  to 
buy  some. 

As  it  was  daytime,  I  hope  they  did  not  notice  the  gas  lamps  which 
lighted  the  streets  from  dusk  on.  Even  though  they  cost  the  city  all 
of  $20,000  a  year,  there  were  many  complaints  about  them  in  the 
papers.  They  were  said  to  be  abominable.  Some  were  broken  and 
dirty,  and  sometimes  not  even  lighted.  One  disgusted  citizen  remarked 
that  "the  one  on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Chapel  Streets  does  not  give 
light  enough  even  to  swear  by!" 

Four  horse  railroads  transported  passengers  about  the  city.  These 
trolleys  ran  on  tracks  but  were  pulled  by  horses.  Some  had  a  route  of 
4  or  5  miles,  like  the  New  Haven  and  West  Haven  Horse  Railroad, 
which  left  Church  and  Chapel  Streets,  every  15  minutes  in  summer 
and  every  half  hour  in  winter,  for  West  Haven  and  Savin  Rock.  The 
streets  were  busy  with  carts,  wagons,  and  carriages,  some  going  at  a 
good  clip.  At  suitable  places  were  granite  drinking  troughs  for  the 
horses,  and  frequent  hitching  posts  lined  the  curbs. 

The  previous  Friday  there  had  been  a  frightful  runaway  on  Chapel 
Street  between  Church  and  State  Streets.  A  boy  driving  MacDonald's 
peddling  cart  had  raced  with  another  boy  in  a  wagon.  The  two  col- 
tlided  and  MacDonald's  horse  ran,  taking  with  him  only  the  shafts 
and  crossbar.  These  hit  the  poor  horse's  heels  at  every  jump  and  sent 
him  off  down  street  at  the  height  of  his  speed.  He  took  to  the  side- 
walk and  ran  down  it  at  a  fearful  rate  before  he  was  finally  thrown 
by  the  shafts  catching  his  feet.  The  sidewalk  was  filled  with  people 
many  of  whom  were  ladies.  There  were  many  hairbreadth  escapes 
but  all  but  five  or  six  persons  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  way.  A 
mother  and  child  were  knocked  down.  They  tumbled  over  a  hand 
organ  which  had  been  playing  on  the  walk.  Several  others  were  thrown 
down,  and  one  lady  seriousily  wounded.  The  newspaper  account  reads: 
—"The  flying  horse  seemed  to  have  filled  people  with  so  much  of  a 
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feeling  of  horror  that  but  Httle  alarm  was  given  or  doubtless  no  one 
would  have  been  hurt.  It  is  fortunate  that  no  one  v/as  injured  fatally. 
The  police  authorities  will  give  the  case  proper  attention."  So,  youth 
and  speed  were  a  dangerous  combination  then,  too. 

I  ithink,  since  their  starting  point  was  so  close  ito  Woositer 
Square,  that  surely  our  parade  of  carriages  must  have  turned  to  see 
that  fine  residential  neighborhood.  The  "Collegiate  and  Commercial 
Institute,"  at  Nos.  17  &  19  Wooster  Place,  was  a  military  school  for 
boys  usually  called  "Gen.  Russell's"  after  its  principal.  It  was  a  good 
school,  only  less  well  known  than  Hopkins  Grammar  School  at  the 
corner  of  High  Sc  Wall  Streets.  Hopkins  was  founded  in  1660,  being 
one  of  the  very  oldest  schools  in  the  country.  There  were  various 
other  private  schools  both  for  day  pupils  and  boarders,  the  Grove  Hall 
Female  Seminary,  on  Grove  Street,  corner  of  Whitney  Avenue  being 
one  of  the  largest.  There  was  one  Catholic  school,  St.  Mary's,  run  by 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

The  New  Haven  public  school  system  was  good.  The  pride  of  the 
Board  of  Education  was  the  new  Hillhouse  High  School  in  the  process 
of  construction  on  the  corner  of  Orange  and  Wall  Streets.  $100,000 
had  been  voted  to  build  it  and  it  was  ex{>ected  that  it  would  be  "as 
perfect  accommodation  as  possible  for  advanced  scholars."  It  gave 
a  good  secondary  education  and  prepared  for  college.  I  was  interested 
to  see  emphasis  put  on  a  good  handwridng  and  high  moral  principles. 
"History  of  the  United  States  through  the  Revolution"  was  required 
for  entrance,  but  there  was  no  mention  of  it  as  a  High  School  course. 
Not  surprising,  when  one  notes  that  Cornell  University  was  the  only 
college  in  the  United  States  possessing  a  professorship  on  American 
History.  With  the  great  increase  in  population  in  New  Haven,  541 
new  pupils  had  been  added  to  the  school  census  in  the  past  year.  Of 
course,  there  were  other  new  schools  a-building.  There  were  16  gram- 
mar schools  in  all,  2  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  the  German- 
English  schools,  an  evening  school,  and  2  ungraded  schools.  These 
latter  had  been  recently  established  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  an 
attempt  to  solve  their  worst  evil  and  greatest  problem,  which  they 
called  "truancy  and  vagrancy."  They  were  frightfully  concerned  about 
it.  "Every  year,"  runs  the  report,  "the  number  of  habitual  truants  and 
juvenile  vagrants  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  is  an  army  of  boys  who 
find  excitement  during  school  hours  in  watching  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  trains,  fishing  from  wharves,  playing  ball,  hanging  around 
stables,  and  perching  on  fences."  There  had  been  much  complaint  of 
rowdyism,  particularly  in  those  parts  of  town  called  "Maloneyville  and 
Dublin,  where  fellows  in  their  teens  congregate  on  the  walks,  insult 
ladies  who  pass,  and  indulge  in  fights  and  rows  among  themselves." 
The  Board  was  convinced  that  "It  is  the  parents  who  are  chiefly  at 
fault,  but  the  Board  is  not  a  court  to  punish  negligent  parents.  Only 
the  police  can  arrest  and  punish  both  parents  and  children  if  they  con- 
travene the  law.  The  board  can  suspend  the  children  but  suspension 
makes  no  provision  for  reformation.  The  suspended  boy  makes  an 
addition  to  the  gang  of  roving,  idle,  mischievous  boys  out  of  whom 
come  the  chief  recruits  to  the  criminal  classes  of  society."  In  its  con- 
cern the  Board  had  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  truant  schools 
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in  Springfield  and  Worcester.  In  each  of  these  cities,  the  truant  school 
was  appended  to  the  poorhouse,  where  children  from  7  to  14  were 
sentenced  by  the  police  judge  to  from  6  months  to  a  year.  I  cannot 
here  go  into  detail  about  these  schools,  but  I  applaud  the  New  Haven 
committee  who  reported  that  they  would  "prefer  to  have  no  truant 
school  whatever  than  to  have  one  permanently  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  poorhouse."  Instead,  special  ungraded  schools  were  provided  where 
unruly  boys  were  sent.  Those  among  them  who  were  incorrigible  were 
sent  to  the  Reform  School  in  Meriden.  The  number  of  teachers  who 
were  able  to  control  their  rooms  without  corporal  punishment  had 
never  been  so  large  as  in  1870.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  such  pun- 
ishments was  greater  than  ever  before.  The  Board  was  convinced  that 
corporal  punishment  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

As  our  cavalcade  drove  along  it  approached  East  Rock.  The  ex- 
tensive view  that  might  be  had  from  the  top  must  have  been  tempting 
but  there  was  not  enough  time  to  climb  it.  Doubtless  the  visitors  gazed 
up  its  steep  cliffs  to  the  house  of  entertainment,  with  bowling  alleys 
attached,  on  its  brow.  However,  their  attention  must  have  been  caught 
by  the  gypsy  encampment  just  east  of  Whitney  Avenue  near  Mill  River. 
(I  think  that  must  have  been  about  where  Livingston.  Street  now  runs.) 
The  gypsies  were  not  trusted  and,  indeed,  some  of  them  were  said  to 
have  stolen  a  $50  horse  in  Greenwich  a  few  days  before.  On  the  whole 
there  was  little  thievery  in  New  Haven,  although  the  public  was  warned 
that  there  was  a  rumor  of  burglars  about  "who  had  doubtless  come 
from  their  haunts  in  New  York." 

I  think  the  carriages  must  have  jogged  along  near  the  base  of  East 
Rock,  the  horses  slowing  ito  a  walk  to  cross  the  bridge  over  Mill 
River.  Whitneyvill-e,  established  by  Eli  Whitney  as  a  place  for  the 
workers  in  his  factory,  w^as  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  city  and  I  doubt 
if  our  friends  went  farther.  The  horses,  once  turned  towards  home, 
must  have  gone  along  briskly  down  through  fine  residential  neighbor- 
hoods, passing  the  estates  on  Whitney  Avenue  and  turning  into  Hill- 
house  Avenue  where  Mr.  Henry  Farnam's  elegant  residence  had  just 
been  completed.  (It  is  today  the  home  of  Yale's  Presidents.)  Probably 
the  visitors  were  glad  to  see  houses  of  brick  and  stone,  as  well  as  of 
wood,  for  the  great  fear  of  the  day  was  fire.  In  the  City  Year  Book  for 
1870,  66  of  the  189  pages  concerned  the  Fire  Department.  The  Mayor 
said  in  his  annual  address:  "This  department  is  unsurpassed  by  -that  of 
any  other  city."  Fortunate  New  Haven!  The  press  was  filled  with 
stories  of  the  Chicago  Fire  the  week  before.  Hundreds  had  lost  their 
lives  in  that  same  week  from  fires  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  where 
entire  towns  were  consumed.  Whole  areas  in  the  West,  ten  miles  square 
and  greater,  were  said  to  be  ablaze,  and  forest  fires  were  so  menacing, 
and  the  smoke  so  thick  in  northern  New  York  state,  that  Rochester 
and  Syracuse  had  to  keep  the  street  gas  lights  lit  in  the  daytime. 

I  think  our  party  must  have  turned  from  Hillhouse  Avenue  onto 
Grove  Street  and  gone  past  the  graveyard  there,  which  was  the  first 
chartered  cemetery  in  this  country  and  the  first  in  the  world  to  be 
laid  out  in  family  lots.  Thence  on  to  York  Square  with  its  serene 
and  lovely  homes.  Emerging  therefrom  where  the  streets  named  for 
the  three  regicides,  Whalley,  Goffe  and  Dixwell,  joined.   In  this  neigh- 
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borhood  they  probably  saw  fine  trotting  horses  being  exercised  for  the 
fall  meet  at  Hamilton  Park  on  Whalley  Avenue,  opposite  the  Jewish 
Cemetery.  Hamilton  Park  had  a  good  trotting  course  where  horses 
from  all  over  southern  New  England  competed  for  large  purses.  Agri- 
cultural fairs  were  held  there  in  summer,  too.  In  winter,  water  from 
the  river  which  bounded  the  course  on  the  west  was  pumped  by  steam 
engine  to  form  a  skating  pond  within  the  trotting  course.  The  Park 
enclosed  about  40  acres,  and  races  and  fairs  were  attended  by  big 
crowds. 

Horse  racing,  games,  and  contests,  yacht  and  boat  racing,  attracted 
many.  (There  was  said  to  be  prizefighting  on  Charles  Island.)  There 
was  plenty  of  indoor  entertainment.  Music  Hall  at  96  Crown  Street 
offered  a  rich  program  of  drama  and  concerts,  lectures,  pantomine 
and  ballet.  The  Theatre  Comique  for  high  type  vaudeville  was  on 
the  corner  of  State  and  Court  Streets,  and  only  a  block  from  there 
was  the  new  German  Theater,  at  Court  and  Orange  Streets.  There 
were,  besides,  7  or  8  other  good  sized  halls  for  dances  and  entertain- 
ments. 

The  hosts,  I  am  sure,  would  have  liked  to  continue  on  to  West 
Rock  with  its  famed  "Judges'  Cave,"  and  its  charming  nearby  lakes 
but,  again,  time  must  have  forbidden. 

I  think,  however,  they  may  very  well  have  driven  by  the  New  Haven 
Orphan  Asylum  on  Elm  Street,  where  perhaps  they  saw  a  "crocodile" 
of  uniformed  orphans  crossing  its  extensive  grounds,  which  occupied 
the  whole  block  right  over  to  Martin  Street,  now  Edgewood  Avenue. 
In  that  day's  paper  appeared  an  advertisement  headed  "Something 
New"  and  telling  of  the  Edgewood  Plateau  which  was  now  open 
to  purchasers.  It  was  soon  to  be  connected  with  New  Haven 
by  a  continuation  of  Martin  Street,  and  by  the  building  of  a 
horse  railroad.  Only  the  day  before,  the  annual  Donation  Visit 
to  the  Orphan  Asylum  had  taken  place.  One  of  visitors  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Journal  and  Courier  commenting  on  "The  happy 
children,  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  kind  friends,  the  attractive 
appearance  of  the  house  itself,  arranged  with  exquisite  care  and  neat- 
ness, the  long  rows  of  tables  in  the  diningroom,  and  the  bright  looks 
on  the  faces  of  the  inmates  as  they  bowed  their  heads  in  earnest  blessing." 
The  letter  ended  that  the  $1900  donated  the  day  before  was  less  than 
the  Asylum  needed  for  its  yearly  supplies.  "It  was  hoped  that  further 
donations  would  be  received."  Evidently  the  ways  to  stimulate  private 
giving  did  not  differ  too  much  from  our  own. 

After  that  the  horses  turned  down  Elm  Street  towards  Yale  College. 
I  use  the  name  "Yale  College"  advisedly  as  Yale  was  then  officially  a 
college,  not  a  university,  even  though  she  boasted  Medical,  Theological, 
Law,  and  Art  Schools,  as  well  as  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  The 
Yale  Courant  says:  "We  cannot  but  reflect  how  much  better  to  retain 
the  name  of  college  even  when  outgrown,  than  to  make  a  university 
out  of  a  High  School  merely  by  giving  the  name."  Nevertheless,  this 
college,  which  is  the  third  oldest  in  the  country,  had  the  greatest 
number  of  undergi^aduates,  and  a  faculty  of  60-odd  members.  It  had 
a  library  of  80,000  volumes  and  the  Corporation  had  just  voted  to 
throw  the  library  open  to  all  undergraduates,  removing  the  restrictions 
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on  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Just  why  underclassmen  had  not  been 
allowed  to  use  the  library,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  it  was  in  line  with 
the  general  idea  of  keeping  underclassmen  down.  There  had  just  been 
a  bad  hazing  incident  and  at  a  recent  college  meeting,  with  pressure 
from  the  faculty,  the  undergraduates  had  finally  promised  to  "abstain 
from  street  rushes,  hat  stealing,  maltreatment  of  persons  or  property 
of  members  of  the  college,  and  hazing  in  any  form."  I  was  surprised 
to  see  how  little  Yale  news  appeared  in  the  city  papers.  There  were 
letters  from  members  of  the  Yale  Exploring  Expedition  in  the  far  West 
who  were  seeking  scientific  information  and  specimens  for  the  Peabody 
Museum.  There  was  also  an  account  in  almost  every  paper  of  the 
Fall  Regatta  of  the  Yale  Boat  Club  at  Lake  Saltonstall.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  attended  by  a  large  crowd  of  "members  of  the  college,  ladies, 
and  citizens."  I  saw  just  one  other  item  about  Yale  in  one  paper,— a 
publication  of  the  song  sung  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Porter. 
President  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  had  just  retired  and  the  inauguration 
of  President  Noah  Porter  had  taken  place  the  previous  Wednesday. 
It  had  rained  without  ceasing,  and  the  Yale  Courant  commented  that: 
"It  was  a  marked  coincidence  that  the  most  prominent  public  appear- 
ances of  two  great  men  both  bearing  the  first  name  of  our  new  Presi- 
dent, should  have  been  greeted  with  such  an  overflow  of  waters."  In 
spite  of  the  rain  the  "procession  to  Centre  Church  was  very  grand." 
The  various  officials  of  the  College  took  part  in  the  ceremony  and 
finally  President  Porter,  who  seemed  "highly  elated,"  spoke  "long  and 
well.  Faces  brightened  as  he  occasionally  observed  his  intention  of 
omitting  a  portion,  but  as  excellent  stopping  places  were  repeatedly 
neglected,  amazement  ensued.  The  members  of  Commons  placed  their 
hands  feelingly  upon  their  stomachs.  The  truth  finally  became  clear 
that  the  faculty  and  officials  had  prepared  for  this  by  taking  late  break- 
fasts. The  end,  however,  came  at  last."  Various  other  functions  fol- 
lowed, but  from  the  undergraduate  point  of  view,  "the  evening  was 
the  grand  part  of  the  exercises."  "Everyone  was  in  the  yard  for  the 
torchlight  procession,  .  .  .  and  long  after  midnight  lighted  torches, 
here  and  there,  hung  out  of  Durfee  and  Farnam,  the  last  sign  of  the 
inauguration  of  President  Porter." 

The  New  Haven  Directory  gives  pages  to  a  description  of  Yale 
College  and  is  particularly  enthusiastic  about  the  Yale  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  An  appropriate  building  for  this  institution  had  been  erected 
at  the  "sole  expense  of  Mr.  Augustus  R.  Street,"  and  had  been  in  use 
for  four  years.  The  donor  wished  that  the  institution  should  be  identi- 
fied with  the  city,  and  the  interest  of  the  citizens  of  New  Haven  were 
to  be  carefully  considered  in  all  its  arrangements.  Certainly,  Mr.  Street 
sought  the  cooperation  of  town  and  gown.  The  visitors  must  have 
seen  all  they  could  of  the  Yale  buildings  without  disembarking,  and 
observed  the  students  coming  and  going.  Perhaps  they  noticed  some 
gathered  around  the  "Watermelon  Man,  who  not  withstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  was  still  making  appearances  on  the  college 
green." 

Diagonally  opposite  the  College,  on  the  corner  of  College  and  Chapel 
Streets,  was  Moseley's  New  Haven  House,  on  a  site  that  had  always  sup- 
ported an  Inn  from  the  colony's  earliest  days.  Washington  had  stayed  at 
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an  Inn  on  that  corner.  We  can  imagine  him  walking  across  the  public 
square,  as  we  can  imagine  many  dignitaries  down  through  the  years. 

The  latest  residential  visitor  had  been  President  Grant  the  year 
before.  He  had  spoken  to  the  people  from  the  S/tate  House  on  the  upper 
green.  Large  numbers  had  come  out  to  see  him.  But  he  was  not  a 
popular  figure.  Much  more  enthusiasm  was  shown  for  his  predecessor, 
President  Andrew  Johnson  who  had  visited  New  Haven  in  1867  and 
also  spoken  on  the  green.  This  was  only  a  few  months  before  his  trial 
for  impeachment.  In  the  light  of  hindsight,  it  is  interesting  to  read 
Mayor  Sperry's  speech  of  welcome  and  President  Johnson's  reply.  The 
Mayor  said,  in  part:  "Allow  me  to  assure  you  of  the  interest  and  confi- 
dence reposed  in  you.  We  confidently  trust  your  administration  will 
be  a  success,  and  that  soon  all  malice,  hatred,  and  revenge  will  pass 
away,  and  we  will  witness  a  complete  and  happy  restoration  of  the 
American  Union."  President  Johnson  replied,  in  part:  "I  have  tried 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States— I  stand  today  an  unfaltering  friend 
of  the  Union."  (Applause)  "There  are  two  kinds  of  courage.  One 
physical,— the  other,  moral,  possessed  by  those  who  dare  go  into  the 
council  of  the  nation  and  take  a  bold  stand  for  liberty,  and  the  Union." 
(More  applause.)  Poor  man.  He  had  need  of  courage  in  the  trying 
days  about  to  overtake  him.  At  any  rate,  there  was  no  doubt  how 
New  Haveners  felt  about  him. 

It  is  strange  that  nowhere  in  the  bronze  box  did  I  find  the  name 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  died  only  5  years  before.  (Could  it  be 
that  the  people  were  anxious  to  forget  anything  that  reminded  them 
of  the  war?) 

The  three  beautiful  churches  that  we  have  now  stood  on  the  green, 
and  also  the  Greek  Revival  State  House.  (New  Haven  was  still  co- 
capital  of  Connecticut,  with  the  General  Assembly  meeting  here  for 
one  of  its  two  annual  sessions.)  The  green  was  planted  with  spreading 
elms  frequently  credited  to  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse.  Says  the  Colum- 
bian Weekly  Register  for  October  28,  1871.  "Mr.  Hillhouse  was  a  very 
public  spirited  citizen,  but  to  the  Rev.  David  Austin  is  mainly  due  the 
credit  of  setting  out  the  famous  elms  on  and  about  the  public  square. 
Mr.  Hillhouse  imported  the  Lombardy  poplar,— a  somewhat  rare  tree 
at  the  present  day  (1871)  —a  nursery  for  which  was  on  the  west  side  of 
Church  Street.  On  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Turnpike,  built 
under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  may  still  be  seen  occa- 
sional decayed  specimens  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  with  which  the  turn- 
pike was  lined  on  both  sides." 

The  Yale  buildings  fronted  the  green  on  the  west  side,  along  Col- 
lege Street.  Some  of  the  city's  finest  residences  faced  it  along  Elm 
Street  on  the  north.  On  the  east  side,  along  Church  Street,  stood  more 
private  houses  including  ex-Mayor  Fitch's  handsome  new  home.  There, 
too,  was  the  City  Hall  built  ten  years  before.  It  is  described  in  the  most 
glowing  terms  telling  both  of  its  elegance  and  its  suitability.  The 
picture  of  it  in  the  city  Year  Book  looks  familiar.  But  the  gentlemen 
on  the  steps  in  high  hats  and  frock  coats,  and  the  carriage  with  coach- 
man driving  by,  do  not.  Nor  do  the  ladies  in  hoop  skirts  strolling  on 
the  green.  Even  though  the  time  of  year  was  such  that  there  was  not 
a  leaf  on  the  famous  elms,  one  lady  was  carrying  an  open  parasol  to 
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protect  her  from  the  sun.  Of  course,  in  those  Victorian  days,  you  would 
never  say  that  you  saw  "two  women"  walking  on  the  green.  A  lady  was 
decidedly  a  lady.  Sometimes  quite  small  things  attested  to  the  fact. 
I  quote  from  the  Evening  Register:  "A  fresh  pocket  handkerchief,  with 
needleworked  corners,  and,  with  a  little  perfume  moistening  the  folds, 
is  a  tonic  to  a  woman's  soul.  It  throws  its  aroma  over  her  very  manners." 
Nevertheless,  elegance  was  in  fashion.  Said  the  Connecticut  Herald 
Weekly:  "A  new  style  of  ornaments  for  ladies'  hair  consists  of  large 
beetles  and  butterflies  of  gay  colored  velvet  with  wings  of  spangled 
mother-of-pearl  and  jewelled  eyes  which  sparkle  brilliantly  in  the  gas 
light." 

As  early  as  1866,  the  state  legislature  had  passed  a  resolution  request- 
ing ithat:  "Connecticut's  Senators  and  Congressmen  use  their  influence 
(to  procure  donation  of  lands  by  Congress  to  endow  female  colleges  in 
the  several  states."  There  was  even  talk  of  votes  for  women,  and  we 
read:  "Throw  women  into  the  political  arena  and  some  of  the  fairest 
features  of  their  moral  superiority  will  be  exposed  to  a  rude  and  perilous 
test." 

The  Grant  administration  was  attempting  to  wipe  out  polygamy 
among  the  Mormons  in  Utah,  and  there  was  a  great  to-do  about  it  in 
the  press.  A  petition  had  been  sent  to  Washington  5  feet  long,  and  signed 
by  2,500  women  of  Utah.  At  first  it  was  assumed  that  these  women 
wanted  their  freedom,  and  to  have  the  men  punished.  On  perusal, 
however,  it  developed  that  the  petition  was  not,  as  first  stated  by 
officials  in  Washington,  a  protest  against  polygamy,  but  a  plea  in  favor 
of  it!  The  2,500  women  of  Utah  declared  that  their  husbands,  fathers, 
sons,  and  brothers  were  being  exposed  to  the  "murderous  policy  of  a 
clique  of  federal  officers  intent  on  the  destruction  of  an  honest,  happy, 
industrious,  and  prosperous  people."  The  federal  officers  were  per- 
sisting, however,  and  prominent  Mormons  including  Brigham  Young 
himself  were  then  on  trial.  President  Grant  hoped  that  the  wiping 
out  of  polygamy  would  be  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

Locally,  ladies  could  be  teachers,  or  could  serve  on  such  boards  as 
that  of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  or  the  New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum. 
A  lady  could  even  be  a  singer,  provided  she  sang  in  concert  and  not 
on  the  stage.  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  had  given  a  concert  the  Tuesday 
before  and  received  only  glowing  praise.  The  Courant  said  that  it 
was  "universally  attended  by  Yalensians."  I  must  also  admit  that  the 
Courant  regretted  "to  hear  of  a  few  weakminded  youths  who  spent 
sometime  about  the  Tontine  a  few  days  since  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
blondes."  What  "blondes"  was  not  stated,  but  the  Hotel  Tontine  stood 
opposite  the  green  on  Church  Street  (where  the  Post  Office  is  now) 
and  there  were  two  theaters  on  nearby  Court  Street,  so  we  may  make 
inferences.  We  may  also  infer  that  the  ladies  in  the  picture  may  have 
been  crossing  the  green  to  the  "immense  dry  goods  business  of  Edw. 
Malley"  whose  new  establishment  on  the  corner  of  Chapel  and  Temple 
Streets  was  "mammoth  and  the  center  of  an  immense  trade."  A  sale 
of  paisley  shawls  was  advertised  for  that  very  day. 

By  this  time,  the  carriages  must  have  reached  Chapel  Street  in 
front  of  the  lot  where  the  foundation  for  the  Insurance  Building  was 
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already  begun.  As  the  committee  began  to  put  the  books,  pamphlets, 
and  papers  into  the  bronze  box  I  am  sure  they  could  not  have  resisted 
glancing  at  the  latest  newspapers.  One  paper  was  wrinkled  as  if  hastily 
included,  and,  in  fact,  that  one  had  several  paragraphs  cut  from  it  by 
a  scissors.  (What  was  it,  I  wonder,  that  was  of  such  importance  to 
some  individual  present?)  The  newspapers  themselves  were  very  large 
in  size  and  on  good  quality  paper,  much  better  than  used  today.  The 
quality  of  the  printing  was  excellent,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  finish 
reading  them  with  hands  as  clean  as  when  you  started.  The  size  of 
the  printing,  alas,  is  very  small  and  I  read  some  paragraphs  with  a 
glass.  The  format  resembles  the  English  papers,— the  London  Times 
or  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

The  gentlemen  must  have  looked  at  the  papers  quickly  for  time 
was  short.  We'll  look  them  over  quickly,  too.  The  outstanding  story 
of  the  day  was  of  the  Tweed  scandal  in  New  York.  The  earlier  papers 
said  that  in  spite  of  accusations  he  was  very  popular,  would  be  re- 
elected, etc.,  etc.,  but  tales  of  graft  and  corruption  grew  worse  and 
worse  as  the  whole  miserable  story  came  out  and  his  arrest  finally  took 
place.   The  story  rocked  the  country. 

The  Chicago  Fire  had  taken  place  only  the  week  before  and  we  see 
columns  and  columns  about  the  greatest  fire  in  history,  greater  even 
than  the  great  fire  in  London.  Money  and  gifts  of  clothing  poured 
in  from  all  over  the  world.  Perhaps  the  most  touching  gifts  of  all  came 
from  poor  Paris,  struggling  to  get  on  her  feet  after  the  recent  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  the  revolution,  siege,  bombardment,  incendiary  fires, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  Commune. 

The  emancipation  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  slaves  in  Brazil  was 
a  news  story  that  made  every  paper.  (The  Benedictine  Order  alone 
had  liberated  over  1,600.)  This  contrasted  not  too  well  with  the  fright- 
fully confused  situation  in  our  own  south.  The  Connecticut  legislature 
had  ratified  the  XIV  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1866.  This  is  the  amendment  concerning  citizenship,  voting, 
and  debts  incurred  in  rebellion  or  claim  for  loss  of  emancipated  slaves, 
and  stating  that  no  state  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  equal  protection  before 
the  law.  This  very  amendment  caused  tremendous  trouble  in  the 
south.  The  country  was  torn  asunder  on  how  to  treat  the  south.  Sen- 
ator Sumner  of  Massachusetts  was  stirring  up  trouble  in  the  south  by 
advising  "the  colored  citizens  of  the  south"  to  stick  for  equality  with 
the  whites  "under  all  circumstances  particularly  in  hotels  and  public 
conveyances."  The  carpetbaggers  and  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  were  ram- 
pant. There  was  such  a  reign  of  terror  in  South  Carolina  that  President 
Grant  had  felt  obliged  to  declare  martial  law. 

The  far  West  beckoned  to  many  as  a  land  of  opportunity  and  in 
the  Evenijig  Register  was  an  advertisement  for  Cheap  Farms  and  Free 
Homes  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  All  was  not 
peaceful  there,  however.  The  Indian  was  still  being  hunted  and 
although  Arizona  and  Southern  California  urged  violent  measures, 
"yet,"  said  the  Columbian  Weekly  Register  mildly,  "a  little  more  hu- 
manity in  warfare  which  our  troops  wage  against  the  redman  is  desir- 
able."   Not  only  the  Indian  was  in  trouble  in  southern  California. 
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In  Los  Angeles  500  armed  men  had  surrounded  the  Chinese  quarter, 
firing  the  houses,  robbing,  pillaging,  abusing,  and  lynching  15  innocent 
Chinese,  one  a  child.    Their  crime?   Working  for  lower  wages. 

The  machine  age  had  reached  the  world.  Labor  and  political  prob- 
lems were  being  discussed  everywhere.  Karl  Marx  influenced  many. 
That  very  week  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Communist  Internationale 
in  Geneva,  The  editors  of  the  Columbia  Weekly  Register  cried  out 
against  it  and  warned  their  fellow  citizens  in  a  perspicacious  and  ring- 
ing editorial:  "The  Internationale  inspires  alarm"  they  wrote,  and 
went  on  to  explain  that  its  two  great  principles  were  atheism  and  com- 
munism. They  told  of  its  plans  for  levelling  classes,  destruction  of 
capital,  and  distribution  of  lands  and  goods.  It  had  emissaries  every- 
where and  able  leaders  whose  edicts  were  dogma.  Expulsion  was  the 
fate  of  those  who  questioned.  It  had  "more  fanaticism  and  bigotry 
than  any  church,  was  a  bloodier  butcher  than  any  army,  more  tyrannous 
than  any  God."  They  called  on  their  readers  to  be  on  guard.  That 
editorial  could  be  printed  appropriately  today. 

And  then,  an  advertisement  in  the  New  Haven  Daily  Palladium 
caught  my  eye.  I  read  it  and  wanted  to  lean  across  the  years  and  cry 
out  to  those  men,  "Read  it,  read  it!  Come  what  may,  be  there  on 
November  9th!"  The  advertisement  was  by  Leonard  &  Co.,  Auction- 
eers and  Appraisers  of  Boston.  It  read  "The  Jarves  Collection  of  Paint- 
ings by  the  Old  Masters,  on  Thursday,  November  9th— at  10  A.M.  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Gallery  of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  well 
known  Jarves  Collection  of  Old  Masters  forming  a  listed  series  of  orig- 
inal paintings  of  the  best  period  of  Italian  Art  from  A.D.  1200  to  1600. 
This  rare  and  valuable  Collection  authenticated  by  directors  of  Floren- 
tine and  London  Galleries  and  the  best  judges  of  Europe,  obtained  for 
the  collector  the  honor  of  an  election  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Florence.  Historical  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  the  Collection 
prepared  for  the  use  and  at  the  expense  of  Yale  College,  price  50^  each 
(a  few  on  large  paper  |1.00)  may  be  had  of  the  auctioneers  or  the 
college."  I  doubt  if  they  read  it.  I  doubt  if  anyone  read  it,  for  we 
know  now  that  not  one  soul  appeared  at  the  auction  on  November  9th. 
We  know  that  Mr.  Jarves  died  a  poor  and  heartbroken  man.  Perhaps 
in  the  long  run,  it  worked  out  for  the  best,  for  Yale,  not  through 
financial  acumen,  nor  an  excess  of  aesthetic  appreciation,  but  by  de- 
fault, became  the  possessor  of  a  magnificent  and  priceless  collection 
of  Italian  Art. 

The  papers  followed  the  books  and  pamphlets  into  the  bronze  box. 
The  box  was  sealed,  and  thus  it  remained  for  87  years. 


There  may  be  things  to  smile  about  when  we  think  of  the  New 
Haven  of  our  Grandfather's  day,  but  nothing  to  sneer  about.  Have  we 
accomplished  so  much  in  the  intervening  years?  In  the  health  field, 
yes.  The  leading  causes  of  death  have  been  wiped  out  of  existence,  and 
other  great  improvements  accomplished.  But  about  the  other  fields? 
Perhaps  we  can  blame  nature  for  a  great  deal  of  destruction,  the  chest- 
nut blight  that  destroyed  the  plentiful  chestnut  trees,  the  elm  beetle 
that  killed  our  fine  old  elms,  the  starfish  that  destroys  our  famous 
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oyster  beds.  But  what  of  other  matters?  True,  we  now  speed  to  Savin 
Rock  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  but  what  do  we  find  when  we  get  there? 
It  is  a  number  of  years  since  I  went  searching  for  the  savin  trees  which 
gave  the  place  its  name.  Not  only  were  the  savins  gone,  but  the  very 
hill  on  which  they  grew  had  been  blasted  away.  I  found  no  cause  to 
linger.  And  what  of  their  other  problems?  Have  we  solved  juvenile 
delinquency?  Or  the  race  problem?  Or  political  corruption?  Or  what 
to  do  about  the  Communist  Internationale?  Is  the  female  form  divine 
more  enthralling  in  a  "chemise"  or  "bag"  than  a  hoopskirt? 

Soon  a  new  building  will  rise  up  on  the  site  of  the  old  Insurance 
Building.  Perhaps  another  bronze  box  will  be  placed  beneath  the 
cornerstone.  If  our  grandchildren's  children  open  it  and  read  our 
record  as  we've  read  that  of  the  men  and  women  of  1871,  I  hope  they'll 
think  we  have  done  as  well. 
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LIST  OF  38  ITEMS  IN  BRONZE  BOX 

Group  I.    Six  l:)oiind  books. 

1.  New  Haven  Directory,  1871. 

2.  Private  Acts  c^   Resolutions  of  the  General   Assembly   of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut.   May    Session,    1866. 

3.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven   Citv  School 
District,   for   the   year  ending   Sept.    1,    1871. 

4.  Year  Book,  City  of  New   Haven,   1870. 

5.  Charter  &  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  New  Haven,  1870. 

6.  The  Connecticut  Register,  being  a  State  Calendar  of  Public  Oflficers  and  In- 
stitutions for  1871. 

Group  II.    Twelve  Newspapers. 

7.  Connecticut  Weekly  Journal,  Saturday.  Oct.  28,  1871,  New  Ha\en. 

8.  Connecticut  Beobachter,  Samstag,  28  Oct.,  1871,  New  Ha\en. 

9.  Connecticut  Republikaner  Samstag,  28  Oct.,  1871,  New  Haven 

10.  Morning  Journal  Courier,  New  Haven,  Saturdav  morning,  Oct.  28,  1871. 

11.  Columbian  Weekly  Register,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Saturday,  Oct.  28,  1871. 

12.  Evening  Register,  Fridav,  Oct.  27,  1871.  New  Haven. 

13.  New  Haven  Daily  Palladium,  Sat.,  Oct.  28,  1871. 

14.  Elm  City  Daily  Press,  Oct.  28,  1871. 

15.  Neiv  Haven  Weekly  Palladium,  Thursdav,  Oct.  26,  1871. 

16.  Democratic  Lever,  ^S^i.,  Oct.,  28th,  1871.' 

17.  The  Daily  News,  New  Haven,  Fridav.  Oct.  27th,  1871. 

18.  The  Yale   Courant,  October  18,   1871. 

Group  III.    Seventeen  booklets  referring  to  Insurance. 

19.  Official  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Insurance  Convention 
of  the  U.S.,  1871. 

20.  Laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  Relating  to  Insurance.  1871. 

21.  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  to  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut,  May  Session,  1871. 

22.  Remarks  on  the  Life  Insurance  Laws  of  New  York  and  the  Fallacy  of  any 
System  of  Legislation  w^hich  tmdertakes  the  control  and  management  of  Life 
Insurance  Go's.  New  York,  1852. 

23.  Letter  of  Benjamin  Noyes  to  ^Vm.  Barnes,  Supt.  of  Ins.  Dept..  Albanv.  N.Y., 
December  1862. 

24.  Card  showing  accumulations  ($375,700.00),  American  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 
of  New  Haven,  Officers  of  Co.,  Bd.  of  Trustees. 

25.  Pamphlet:— Am.  Mut.  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Neu"  Haven,  Conn.  Pres.  Benj.  Silli- 
man,  Sr.    Chartered  1847. 

26.  Pamphlet— "What  is  Life  Insurance?"  A  thesis  suggested  by  the  Plan  of  Op- 
eration of  the  Am.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  and  the  present  state  of  Life  insurance 
in  the  U.S. 

27.  Booklet-Am.  Mut.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  1852. 

28.  4th  Annual  Report,  Am.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

29.  5th  Annual  Report,  Am.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

30.  Pamphlet,  Am.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  &  Trust  Co.,  1858. 

31.  Pamphlet,  Am.  Mut.  Life  Ins.  Co.  &  Trust  Co.,  Annual  Statement,  1861. 

32.  Tiny  pamphlet-1852,  Silliman,  Pres. 

33.  Charter  of  the  Am.  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  New  Haven. 

34.  Five  identical  sheets,  showing  Balance  Sheet  of  Am.  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Conn, 
for  1864. 

35.  Copy,  Insurance  Laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Group  I\.    Four  papers  in  Spencerian  Calligraphy. 

36.  Copv  from  Office  of  Sec.  of  State  telling  of  Resolution  passed  bv  General 
Assembly.  1871,  June  22nd. 

37.  Copv  from  Office  of  Sec.  of  State  of  Act  of  Gen.  Assembly  May  Session  1871. 

38.  3  Sheets  of  paper  with  heading  "Am.  Nat.  Life  &  Trust  Co.,  listing  Officers 
&  Directors  of  Company. 

Names  of  Building  Committee. 
Names  of  Architect  &  Builders. 
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